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humanity, the new command of material resources, and the new
belief in environment rather than Providence as the cause of many
human ills was at least paralleled by a progressive revolution in manners
after about 1760. Place writes in his Autobiography:
... the circumstances ... I have mentioned relative to the ignorance, the
immorality, the grossness, the obscenity, the drunkenness, the dirtiness, and
the depravity of the middling and even of a large portion of the better sort of
tradesmen, the artisans, the journeymen tradesmen of London in the days of
my youth may excite a suspicion that the picture... is a caricature.
He anticipates, and tries to answer, the objection that it is necessary to
give some reasons for such an improvement, and it is curious and sug-
gestive to find that among his reasons are some of the changes to which
both contemporary and modern writers ascribe a supposed deteriora-
tion:
Some of the good producing causes are a better regulated police, and a
better description of police magistrates. The extension of the cotton manu-
facture which has done all but wonders in respect to the cleanliness and
healthiness of women. The rapid increase of wealth and its more general
diffusion subsequent to the revolutionary wars with the North American
Colonies, and their wonderful and increasing prosperity. The French Revo-
lution which broke up many old absurd notions and tended to dissipate the
pernicious reverence for men of tide and estate without regard to personal
knowledge or personal worth. The stimulus it gave to serious thoughts on
Government and the desire for information in every possible direction* The
promotion of Political Societies which gave rise to reading clubs, me inde-
pendent notions these encouraged and the consequent reformation of manners.
The introduction of Sunday Schoob, and the invaluable method of teaching
employed by Joseph Lancaster,... Schools, on the plan of Dr Bell and the
miscalled National Schools, little as they teach. The desire which the general
movement produced in all below the very rich to give their children a better
education than they had themselves received and the consequent elevation all
these matters have produced on the manners and morals of the whole com-
munity.143
An analysis of the causes of improvement still leaves the modem
student marvelling that so much was achieved. The attitude of con-
temporaries was different Colquhoun, for instance, who was respon-
sible for much of the more pessimistic opinion of his day, saw in die